THINGS ANCIENT AND MODERN

Almost every cleverish boy goes through a period
when it seems to him that merit, and in particular his
own merit, is insufficiently appreciated, and that (as
indeed is true) boys are disposed to exaggerate the
importance of athletic distinction. I have already
confessed to passing through this stage myself: if
you fail to grow out of it, which may well happen if
you leave school young, you are a public school
novelist in posse.

The formula for their production is given with
admirable conciseness by one of Miss Dorothy Sayers'
heroines: "You don't want experience for writing
novels. People write them at Oxford, and they sell
like billy-ho. All about how awful everything was
at school."

I confess to an old-fashioned prejudice against
those who make profit by exploiting the defects of
institutions to which they owe a good deal, but it is
hard to resist the chance of easy money. One such
performance by a nice boy who certainly had received
much kindness from his school provoked me to a
criticism, possibly unfair, which I reproduce in the
hope that it may deter other nice boys from the
pursuit:

There was a grubby boy and he had a grubby mind,
He hunted any grubbiness that ever he could find,
He wrote a grubby book and it wasn't very funny,
Though possibly he may have made a litde grubby money.

Bullying is no longer a fertile theme: the robust
methods of Flashman have no modern imitators, and